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The British Budget 


George Bennett 
& THE FIRST REACTIONS revealed in the Gallup Polls 


to Mr. Butler's first budget were, even from Labor voters 
mainly favorable; now second thoughts are swinging 
opinion. First came the immediate reaction to the absence 
of the terrors that had been forecast some even found 
themselves better off. The subsequent debate has not always 
made it clear what is at issue: the budget is reactionary in 
that it is a return to orthodox finance and marks a victory 
for the Economist against the food-subsidies 


Certainly these have masked to the Briton the world rise 
in food prices and have played a valuable part — as they 
were designed to do — in avoiding in the war an inflationary 
spiral. But when a Labor Chancellor applied a ceiling he 
conceded that the pre-war price line could not be held and 
thereby admitted the relationship of internal and world 
prices. It was the Keynesian assertion that it was possible 
to divorce these and then experiment home economi 
policy that has formed the basis of much of Labor's 
economic thinking 


In these years the food subsidies have, like some Lab« 
support for rationing, been regarded as providing that ba 
minimum that Labor was pledged to provide in the policy of 

fair shares for all.’ This has been directly challenged by 
Mr. Butler’s retort that aid should be given only to those 
who need it. He claims that his budget has done just this 
by replacing the food subsidies for those classes that need 
them by increasing income tax reliefs for the family man 


Similarly with the Health Service. Labor had brought 
everybody in, partly to avoid the taint of the means test 
in the old health service of the panel free treatment for 
the working classes alone. The Butler modification of ‘‘t 
each according to his need” is “to the needy only,” with 
the workers believe, the poor law taint that follows 


The strength of the Butler position is that Labor did not 
solve the second part of the Socialist formula “from each 
according to his ability.’ The problem of incentives re- 
mains the central one of the Socialist state. It is incentive 
that Butler seeks to supply: before the Budget the T.U.C. 
had suggested raising the standard rate of income tax to 
ten shillings in the pound — Butler replied by reducing 
income tax for nearly all. 


There remain however some who lose: a man with one 
child who earns less than £260 a year will now be worse off 
for he loses the protection of the food subsidies and gains 
no compensation for he already paid no income tax. Three 
hillings a week are to be added to the children’s allowance 
on the basis that the loss of food subsidies will mean a rise 
of food costs of one shilling and sixpence per person per 
week. Three shillings is calculated because in Britain no 
allowance is paid for the first child. Why is there thus no 
help for the unfortunate man with one child who is in any 

ise rearing the most expensive of his children? 


his is a middle-class budget: it seeks by incentives to 
turn everybody into members of that class, to follow the 
North American pattern. That it has not been without suc- 
is already seen in the failure of the movement in the 
mines to abandon Saturday shifts as a protest against 
cuts in the health services. The income tax, with its 
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application stressed in deduction at source, had become a 
major grievance to the most productive members of the 
working classes 


The Conservatives must now prove their sincerity: that 
they can both build up the economic stability of the country 
and maintain the social services in which all take so much 
pride. It because of that pride that there has not been 
enough questioning of what the country can afford and in 
what order. Here the argument between the Conservative 
and the Bevanites is clear, with the responsible leaders otf 
Labor feeling the urgency and strain of the requirements of 
both defence and the social services. They may be typically 
British in seeking a compromise but that virtue is often the 
vice of the man who can't or won't make up his mind. The 
Conservatives are clear: defence and economic stability must 
have priority; Bevan equally clearly maintains that not only 
is the burden of defence too great and an economic crack 
will result but also that the amount is based on a misread 
ing of the Russian menace. He and Churchill are fighting a 
new battle of the nineteen thirties with the Labor leaders in 
a yet more uneasy mid position 


In 1935 Baldwin confessed he dared not tell the electors 
the whole truth of the need for re-armament. The facts of 
the world situation are usually -beyond the electorate. That 
the Conservatives have not convinced them of the present 
dangers to Britain has been seen in the swing to Labor in 
the County Council elections 


For the Conservatives to succeed they need time — their 
full Parliamentary period which they will probably get 
despite their small majority and a far more effective 
propaganda than they are displaying at the moment. These 


five years will be vital to the party struggle. If the Con 
servatives do achieve economic stability for Britain and 
can keep the essential fabric of the social services it may 
well be long before Labor returns to office — the British 
voter has been normally right of centre. The Conservatives 
will, in seeking to stop inflation, have to avoid such deflation 
as will lead to a slump ~~ that is recognized in the preference 
to call deflation “disinflation Already Lancashire cotton 
unemployment is with us we told you so” is being 
uttered. If the Tories will allow a pool of unemployment to 


develop, their political future will be completely in jeopardy. 


In fact, the Conservatives are in a very tight spot, and 
most of them from Butler downward realize it. At the same 
time as the budget is a gamble on economic recovery being 
attained mainly in reference to their terms, they know they 
cannot fly too much in the face of the majority opinion in 
the country. While this is seen in their modification of the 
proposed charges for dental services — the maximum age 
for free treatment has been raised from 16 to 21 and dental 
inspection will be free —— the main sign in the budget has 
beeen the excess profits levy. Proclaimed as a measure to 
take the profit out of re-armament, it does in fact, as now 
framed, hit all firms who have increased their profit over 
the 1947-9 average and hence will hit the most virtuous 
also: those who have expanded business in the dollar mar- 
kets. The outcry from business has naturally enough been 
immense, “The only conclusion on the Finance Bill,” com 
ments the Economist (April 5, 1952) “is that it marks the 
end of any hope that industry might have entertained of 
fair treatment for profits by either political party.” It re- 
mains to be seen how firmly the Tory Chancellor will hold 
to the methods he has learned from Labor. He may be 
suspect to many in his own party for his leftward leanings 
but the relief that the Tories showed in the House of Com 
mons on budget day over the general picture indicates that 
they will follow him 
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The gamble of the budget is chiefly over inflation; it is 
this that worries people most. How then will income tax re- 
liefs and the removal of food subsidies balance out? Because 
of the latter the Trades Unions threaten wage demands. 
Will they achieve them and will they be such as to raise the 
price of British products in world markets? Will the effect 
of the increased gasoline tax be similar? 


Ultimately the budget must be judged in world terms. 
The voter may not have the facts to understand this—indeed 
a Labor view that the present crisis is “phoney” is very 
widely held. The need to meet world opinion brought about 
the early budget—the crisis we have been told is mainly 
one of confidence. In their fears for their political future 
the Conservatives’ one gleam of hope is that so far the 
budget has been a factor in keeping the pound steady and 
that the drain of gold and dollars has been checked. The 
dilemma is that Washington, Canberra and Ottawa may 
approve the budget, they may thereby gain confidence that 
it is worth supporting Britain and helping her to help her- 
self, but they have no votes for representatives at West- 
minster 
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Apartheid 


The battle which has resulted from the Government propo- 
sal to amend the constitution in South Africa has apparently 
caused more of a furor than Prime Minister Malan had 
expected. 


The issue, of course, is not only over the form that the 
colored (mixed-blood) voters’ franchise will take. Neither 
is it over the conflict between the Nationalist Government 
and the Supreme Court as to who shall have the final say in 
matters relating to the constitution. The fundamental issue 
is whether the Nationalist policy of Apartheid can be applied 
or not. Based on a long-standing Afrikander tenet “‘Separa- 
tion in Church and State,” it envisages, at least theoretically, 
complete “apart-hood,” as the term Apartheid implies. Quite 
apart from the moral issues involved it would be impossible 
of execution because the whole economy of the country de- 
pends on the use of colored workers. Both English-speaking 
and Afrikaans-speaking whites are dependent upon natives 
as a source of cheap labor in farm, factory and mine. 


The policy of segregation is by no means new and through 
out the last century many acts have been passed designed 
to limit the freedom (social, political, and economic) of the 
three non-white South African groups, the natives, the 
Indians and the colored (mixed blood); these together out- 
number the whites four to one. As these peoples are not 
scattered evenly over the four provinces of the Union, many 
of these laws apply only in certain provinces. Thus the one 
million Cape colored have always received preferential treat- 
ment in the Cape Province but they have found on journey- 
ing to the Transvaal or the Orange Free State (the two ex 
Boer Republics), that they were treated in the same way as 
the natives. 

The Indians, on the other hand, have fought a long and 
bitter battle to improve their status, particularly in Natal, 
where most of them live. The Government has periodically 
offered them free passage to India and a bonus but few have 
accepted partly because they consider themselves South 
Africans and not Indians and partly because conditions in 
South Africa, while far from perfect, at least offer more 
opportunity than overcrowded India. The fact that a large 
number of Indians have become extremely wealthy in and 
around Durban and have slowly bought up land in what were 
previously all-white districts has not endeared them to the 
white South Africans. Since they offer competition in the 
labor market to the natives, it is not surprising that Durban 
has been the scene of many vicious race riots between 
natives and Indians. 

Of the three oppressed groups the native is much the worst 
off. He has neither the cultural tradition of the Indian, cut 
off as he is from a rapidly degenerating tribal tradition; 
nor has he the privileges that the coloured group have, or at 
least have had in the past. If he migrates to the city he is 
forced to live in dirt, disease and poverty. The shanty-towns 
which house the native are a2 major reason why the crime 
rate among these people is among the highest in the world. 
If, on the other hand, he stays with his tribe, he is dependent 
upon rapidly eroding land which cannot possibly support 
him, because most of the fertile land was taken over by the 
whites long ago. 

However, there are two hopeful signs. The first is the for- 
mation of the “Torch Commando” by Group Captain A. G. 
Malan (no relative of the Prime Minister) which is pledged 
to oppose the right-wing Broederbond policy. This seems to 
be the answer for those Afrikanders who are opposed to the 
Government policy yet feel that they cannot support the 
primarily English-speaking United party. 
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Far more important in its implications is the passive 
resistance campaign started on April 6th by the Native, 
Indian and Colored peoples. Malan’s announcement on April 
13th that he was doubling the police force of the country 
indicates that he is aware of the potentialities of this 
campaign, 


Mr. Abbott’s Budget 


With few exceptions, the tax changes in the recent federal 
budget represent minor adjustments rather than any changes 
in fiscal policy. Undeterred by critics who said that last 
year’s substantial surplus indicated excess taxation, Mr. 
Abbott continued to tread the path of orthodox virtue, and 
increased taxation to match increased expenditure. The 
balanced budget which is his objective he considers an 
essential part of the fight against inflation, along with 
credit controls and an increase in the interest rates. Though 
few will share his enthusiasm, the Finance Minister is very 
pleased with the results of his anti-inflationary policy, and 
points to the recent fall in the cost of living as evidence 
that inflationary pressures have been brought under control 
for the time being. But he warns that inflationary pressures 
are not yet eliminated — in fact, he predicts a price rise of 
some 2 per cent over 1952. 


While there is some consolation in the fact that the 
budget avoids an inflationary deficit such as exists in the 
United States, it is regrettable that such adjustments as 
were made in the tax structure did little to ease the burden 
on the lower income groups. It is true that after July 1, the 
20 per cent defence surtax is to be incorporated into the 
general income tax, and the tax structure reduced by about 
6 per cent from the current rate. But this will be of greatest 
benefit to the higher income groups; for most of the tax- 
payers it will be more than offset by the social security 
tax of 2 per cent. effective July 1. In all cases, the amount 
of income tax paid will be higher than in 1951. 


The other major tax adjustment is a reduction in the 
corporation tax for some public utilities. There is no change 
in the general sales tax of 10 per cent, the burden of which 


«is heaviest on the lower income groups, though the tax on 


cigarettes has been reduced. The removal of the 15 per cent 
excise tax on refrigerators, washing machines and stoves 
will be of direct benefit only to those in a position to pur- 
chase them, as will the reduction in the excise tax on auto 
mobiles, fur coats and other “luxuries.’’ How successful 
these tax reductions will be in stimulating lagging sales and 
increasing employment in the consumer durables industries 
remains to be seen. 


The Canada Council 


We had hoped to see implemented before now the 
recommendation of the Massey Commission for the estab- 
lishment of “a Canada Council for the Encouragement of 
the Arts, Letters, Humanities, and Social Sciences.” The 
Commission assigned four functions to this council: (1) to 
stimulate and to help voluntary organizations within those 
fields; (2) to foster Canada’s cultural relations abroad; 
(3) to perform the functions of a national commission for 
Unesco; and (4) to devise and administer a system of 
scholarships as recommended in Chapter 22. 


The first two functions are indicated with admirable 
vagueness; such terms of reference would give enormous 
scope to the council to do many valuable things. The report 
indicates in some detail what they might be, but does not 
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Good-bye Public Service 


Very shortly, we may say good-bye to a public service that 
is been ours to enjoy since the war years. For it seems as if 
Ontario will relax its regulations governing the advertising of 
alcoholic beverages 


} 
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What’s Left 


& THE ULTIMATE GOAL of the CCF, as it is of demo- 
cratic socialists everywhere, is the establishment of a co- 
operative commonwealth, to be attained by evolutionary 
means, It involves the restoration of the principal means of 
life to society as a whole, rather than regarding them as the 
privilege of a few to be used mainly for private gain. Since 

approach of democratic socialists to the problem of 
society is humanitarian, it is not surprising that wherever 
they have exerted influence or attained power, their first con- 
ern was to deal with the obvious injustices with which they 
were surrounded. These were primarily poverty, misery, 
disease, and destitution. The first fruits, then, of both their 
educational and political activities were, naturally, the 
achievement of those great reforms which, together, comprise 
the basis of the Welfare State. These include statutory provi- 
sions enabling the formation of workers’ associations or trade 
unions, co-operative societies and the provision of old age 
security, family allowances, public housing, hospitalization, 
ind national-health programs on a socialized basis. This em- 
phasis, I repeat, on social security as the first aim is the 
natural consequence of the ethical foundations of democratic 
socialism 


It is a well-established political fact that democracy may 
still deny economic freedom to great masses of mankind. Con- 
sequently, the next important step where the Welfare State 
is being established is to place it upon sound economic 
foundations. If these economic foundations are to be 
achieved, full employment, higher production, rising stan- 
dards of living, and a fair distribution of incomes and 
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property—that is, of the proceeds of production—must be 
attained. 

Now to secure these ends, obviously production must not 
be left to chance or to the interests of corporations and 
individuals whose sole motive is their own gain or profit. 
It is at this point that democratic socialism stands in sharp 
contrast to both planning for profit and planning by dicta- 
torial totalitarian regimes. Both exclude widespread public 
control of production and a proper distribution of its results. 

Social ownership can take many forms: some enterprises 
are of federal concern, others are of provincial concern, while 
others can best be operated through municipal ownership. 
But, I believe that the most important form of social owner- 
ship, because it can be more democratically operated and can 
cover a wide field, is ownership and operation through co- 
operative societies. Indeed, ultimately, under whatever form 
of ownership, industry must be planned and directed co- 
operatively by those engaged in it. The aim of socialist plan- 
ning must be to secure decentralization to the maximum 
extent wherever it is possible to do so. Let us always bear 
in mind that democratic socialism aims not at reducing but 
at expanding individual freedom and increasing the general 
level of prosperity and culture of the people generally. 


While economic and social security are basic to the estab- 
lishment of a just society, we must not end there. Progress 
must also have a moral and cultural value so that the human 
personality may be both developed and liberated. Totali- 
tarianism, whether of the communist or fascist variety, out- 
rages human dignity because it denies these basic moral 
values of individual personality and freedom; on the other 
hand our indictment against capitalism is that it has denied 
to great masses of people—particularly when there is a 
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period of over-production, the right to consume and enjoy 
the products of their toil 

I recollect that the late J. S. Woodsworth, the first Presi- 
dent of our Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, stated 
in his presidential address at our first Convention in 1933 
that: 

“The CCF is undoubtedly a movement of protest born of 
the discontents of our time; a disgust at the inefficiency of 
the old parties, and the inadequacy of their policies. But it 
must be recognized that a merely negative position will get 
us nowhere. We must develop both a philosophy of life and 
a constructive program. Thanks to the pioneers in the 
Socialist and Co-operative movements we have at least the 
fundamental principles on which we may base our teachings 
with regard to the Co-operative Commonwealth. We do not 
believe in unchanging social dogma. Society is not static. 
Knowledge grows, and each age must work out a new and 
higher synthesis. Such growing knowledge is dependent upon 
experience and action. Each new development, each new 
member of our organization should mean a fuller content in 
our body of socialist doctrine.” 

We have never for \tten the significance of this statement 
and it is because we have not done so that the CCF is not 
doctrinaire but uses the opportunities presented from time 
to time to further the policies I have already outlined. 

M. J. COLDWELL. 
‘eee 

ANY BOOK may be ordered from Canadian Forum Book Service 
at the regular publisher’s price, postfree if payment is received with 
the order, or at publisher's price plus postage if the book is 
sent C.O.D. 
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Letter from London 
Stella Harrison 


P } SHOULD REALLY have kept the Conservative can 


ss. (You will realize, of course, that 
n County Council elections.) Instead, I 
the waste paper basket. Its humor 
inintended eemed too grim to be preserved 
the denunciation of Labor's education polic y in 
ind the baldly aggressive assertion: ‘Classes 
1 could not have guessed that if I had hung 
just one day, | should have had chapter and 
npare with the Minister of Education’s statement 
nt that classes are to get larger. “Pack the chil 
slogan, and give them all an equal oppor 
le to the top or to be thrust to the wall—all 
xcept those whose parents provide them with a 

if not necessarily better, education 
though I had not the exact text for purposes of 
between the Council candidate and the Tory 
1 did remember the gist of it and presumably so 
other electors, especially fathers and mothers 
lives have been cramped and restricted by reason 
tion economies in the ‘twenties and ‘thirties. They 
their hundreds of thousands to send Labor back 
{ to control the London City Council, It was not 
lide, it was not a triumph nor a sweeping victory 
iit nearly restored the 1946 position, after the set 
49 when Londoners had given Labor the barest 
ould be wrong, therefore, to read into such a 
result in traditionally Labor London too much of articulate 

riticism of the Tory Government 

Lancashire, however, is another matter. Lancashire now 
has a Labor majority on its City Council for the first time in 
its history, and unquestionably the vote constitutes a demon- 
‘tration against the present government's attitude to full 
employment. The voter is wrong if he thinks growing unem- 
loyment is due entirely or even mainly to the Conservative 
Government's policy. It is an inevitable development of the 
policy of previous governments over a long period and of 
world trade beyond the control of any British government 
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But if the cotton operative in Lancashire is wrong in blam- 

gy this government for this particular slump, he is right 
is far as his vote recognizes a change in the attitude of gov- 
ernment to full employment. It is quite clear from the 
parliamentary debates that restive Conservatives do not 
really deep down object to unemployment as such but are 
extremely worried that it should be prevalent in the con- 
stituencies ghey recovered with difficulty from Labor in the 
general election, against which the reaction has already 
set in : 

The government has been judged at least as much on the 
budget as on the broken pledges to secure more food, to 
maintain the food subsidies and to stop the rise in the cost 
of living. You may be able to fool a company director or a 
city banker by setting off the increased price of bread 
igainst larger income tax allowances. You cannot adduce 
this incentive to increased production with any hope of 
short time. It is this that accounts for the emphatic manner 
in which the textile counties have joined in the swing 
toward Labor all over the country. 

Conservative newspapers have been at pains to explain it 
simply as an unthinking protest against a government which 
has had the courage to take unpopular measures for the 
country’s good. They argue that the local elections give 
i more or less safe opportunity of expressing grievances, 
ind the government in power has to take all the blame — as 
indeed Labor did in 1949. Yet that is not all. The Tories 
warned that the main danger to their maintaining the 
status quo, and in London securing a majority, was apathy; 
and in that event they could not muster anything like all 
their supporters in London, Nevertheless the pojl reached 
the highest percentage of the electorate ever to vote in a 
London County Council election. The apathy did not include 
Labor voters 

It was left to Lord Beaverbrook’s Evening Standard to 
draw attention to Labor’s high morale, unaffected by what 
it called “the Bevanite split.” Perhaps “unaffected” is not 
quite the word. Perhaps this open controversy on differences 
of opinion honestly and sincerely held has reassured some 
who were beginning to wonder if Labor might not be slip- 
ping down the slope of complacency to become static and 
moribund like the Liberal Party. (The last solitary Liberal 
seat on the London County council was lost to Labor after 
34 years!) Perhaps, even, some who have been saying for 
years that only by getting back to Socialism can Labor 
expect to get back to power, are on the right track after all. 


The latter suggestion would offer an interpretation of the 
county council elections of far greater significance than a 
mere gesture of impatience at the present government’s 
shortcomings. That is not to say that the Daily Herald is 
right in affirming: “Few can doubt that if a general election 
were held at this moment, the Tory administration at West- 
minster would be swept ignominiously from office.’ Many 
do doubt it, your correspondent among them, while on the 
question of the expediency of calling for a general election 
until the pendulum has swung a lot further no serious doubt 
can exist. Nothing could be worse for Labor than to return 
to office before it has worked out properly the new policies 
it is beginning to adumbrate. 

The rank and file here have always been ahead of the 
leadership, and they may well be gathering strength for a 
dramatic new advance. The fact that some of the leaders 
will not need to be carried along by mass momentum but 
are already fulfilling their function of leadership must help 
to quicken the pace of such an advance. It is something that 
the movement as a whole should not be obliged to mark 
time while waiting for its leaders to catch up. 

London, England, April 10, 1952 
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Impressions of Morocco 


Michael Shenstone 


& YOU WOULD NEVER have guessed it. A few peculiar 
signs —-a mysterious silent group on the waterfront, one 
of the old city gates unwontedly closed, some shop-fronts 
smashed in with men and veiled women peering curiously 
at them. Apart from that, business as usual. Yet the day 
before we landed, Tangier had been soaked in blood 
eight killed, seventy wounded — in the first revolt ever 
known in the city. The riot had been caused by a com- 
memoration of the 40th anniversary of the establishment of 
the Protectorate over Morocco, and according to rumours we 
heard from the Arabs, had been stirred up by out-of-town 
agitators 


All of Morocco is like this. On the surface, a calm, colorful 
tourist's paradise filled with what the skeptical traveller 
finds really is the mystery of the Orient. The Arabs are 
quiet, undemonstrative, a little aloof, but by no means 
surly when you've come into contact with them. They go 
quietly about their business, they hang about in the market- 
place watching the musicians or the snake-charmers, they 
haggle with you over the smallest purchase in the approved 
Fastern style. 


Yet overnight these people can evidently be transformed 
into something altogether different. Two days after the 
Tangier incident, more people were injured in a riot at Safi. 
A newspaper was banned the day before yesterday. Driving 
along the southern desert fringe of the country, you could 
look’ in the open gates of the military posts and see the 


vehicles drawn up like fire-engines, ready for instant action 
French troops on leave tell you of the military displays 
they have to take part in to impress the inhabitants with the 
strength of what is called “la présence frangaise.”’ People 
tell you of the deep bitterness which many Moroccans 
nourish against the protecting power 


This duality of habitual calm and security on the one 
hand, and continual danger of a sudden flare-up on the other, 
seems paradoxical. It is a result of the violent contrasts which 
exist in the country. Out of a population of 8,224,000 in 
French Morocco, there are 325,000 European (about 4 per 
cent), mostly French. About two-thirds of the rest are 
Arabic-speaking; the others speak Berber or are bilingual. In 
the last forty years, the European minority has done won- 
ders, as the French never fail to point out. Starting from 
scratch, they have built magnificent roads and railways and 
undertaken great works in forest conservation, irrigation, and 
industrialization. Gleaming modern boom towns like Casa- 
blanca have their closest parallels in California 


Yet all this is a surface Westernization. The peasants still 
live in conical straw huts which one would expect in the 
Congo rather than just across the Straits of Gibraltar. A dis- 
illusioned proletariat has grown up in the new towns. The 
French may have the power of an Ataturk, but as foreigners 
they cannot accomplish the spiritual westernization sym- 
bolized by the abolition of the fez and the veil, as he did in 
Turkey. 93 per cent of the native population is illiterate, and 
after forty years of French rule only 120,000 out of 2,000,000 
Moroccan children receive any education. The native quar- 
ters charm the tourist with all the color and noise of 12th- 
century London, but the mediaeval feature which really 
shakes him is the long lines of stalls of native letter-writers 
waiting for custom. Still, no matter how far you get from the 
20th century in the maze of winding streets or the heart of 
obscure villages, one product of Western civilization is eer 
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at hand—Coca-Cola signs in Roman and Arabic letters: 
“Ca pause qui refraichit”’ in two languages. 

The French have not used all the opportunities for 
aggravating the situation that an Anglo-Saxon people would 
have done. Arabs and Frenchmen sit in the same cafes and 
ride on the same buses. Yet the French always address the 
Arabs as “Tu,” a pronoun reserved in France for lovers, 
children and animals; and their manner tends to be harsh and 
curt—-which they say is necessary to enforce obedience. 
Social contacts between French and Arabs are almost nil. 

Moreover the nationalists say that despite French boasts 
of what they have done for Morocco, the French really 
operate the Protectorate for their own benefit. There are 
doctors and 14,000 police in Morocco. Europeans have 30 
per cent of the hospital beds. Many of the secondary roads 
were built to help European colonists, with the aid of the 
prestation, compulsory road labor which the Europeans 
may commute for themselves into a road tax in money. Much 
more per head has been spent on European public housing. 
The civil service is overstaffed with Europeans, even though 
nationalists admit that these are still needed in many of the 
higher posts. But why should a post-office clerk be French? 
Europeans (legally, those who farm by European methods, 
which is almost the same thing) are exempt from 50 per cent 
of the tertib, the general land tax—-in the interests of 
modernization of agriculture and increased settlement, it is 
said. As in France there is a high rate of indirect taxation 
this makes imported commodities like sugar expensive for 
the mass of the population, which earns between 30c (in the 
country) and $1 (in the towns) per day. There is no income 
tax. 

By far the most damning charge made against the French 
is that 45 per cent to 50 per cent of the money spent on 
education in Morocco is spent on the European children 
So many of the other problems of the country—economic 
backwardness, traditionalism, passivity mingled with mob 
violence—-are a function of the lack of education of the 
people. 

The chief nationalist party is the /stiqual (“indepen- 
dence’), composed largely of merchants and professional 
men. It also has a strong traditionalist element, based on 
the Koranic university at Fez. The traditionalist element 
is made much of by the French who argue that the nation- 
alists are reactionaries. This does not seem the case. The 
French unconsciously contradicted their own argument re- 
cently. They pointed out that Lvazidi and Laraki, two lead- 
ing nationalists, were simultaneously criticizing the French 
encouragement of French over Arabic education, and sending 
their own sons to school in France. The French hoped to 
prove these nationalists were basically insincere. They did 
succeed in proving that the latter were Western-minded. 

The French are resisting the Istiqual firmly; they deny its 
importance, but continually suppress its press and its meet- 
ings. They say it has support only in the cities and among 
the Arabs, and thus is not truly nationalist; but they have 
prevented its leaders from going to the rural, Berber-speaking 
South. All-Moroccan football teams have been forbidden to 
play all-French teams to avoid encouraging nationalist sen- 
timent. The French refuse to allow purely Moroccan trades 
unions, which they say would be political weapons as in 
Tunisia—so the Moroccans can only join the local French 
(Communist) C.G.T. unions! The Residency has continually 
rebuffed the Sultan’s demands for further autonomy, saying 
that this would only encourage the present regime of bak- 
sheesh and feudal despotism. Yet the French refuse any 
Moroccan legislature without French parity. 

The 51year-old Sultan, Mohammed Ben Yussef III, whose 

family, the Alaouites, has been reigning in Morocco since 
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Co-operative 
Apartments in Toronto 
Michael Bach 


& THE DESIRE TO POSSESS one’s own home is a subject 
beyond discussion. Everyone who has not been able to 
acquire a piece of land and buy or build a house, is well 
aware of the contemplations ard planning common to 
people with a limited budget and confined to small living 
quarters 


One method of spanning or shortening the period of wait- 
ing to own one’s home is to build an apartment house 
co-operatively. It is a fact that the cost of building a five- 
room apartment is approximately 15 to 20 per cent lower 
than the cost of a five-room bungalow. Furthermore, the 
operating costs Of an apartment are 30 to 40 per cent lower 
than those of a bungalow. Finally, you may discover a lot 
suitable for an apartment block, close to the centre rather 
than in the outskirts of a city where builders and real estate 
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men are blessing us with new housing developments unsur- 
passed for their ugliness. 

I do not have any intention of fighting the cause of either 
co-operatives or apartments. Obviously there will always be 
people who choose to live in a small bungalow, and stoke their 
furnace, cut the grass, shovel the snow, and plant radishes: 
and there will always be people who will live with others in 
flats or rooming houses. There are and will be families who 
have to live in town, and the top rent they pay will quite 
naturally suggest an apartment. Besides, there are people, 
who either do not care or have no time for cutting the lawn 
or tending the furnace 

These people are confined to a monthly rent throughout 
their lives, which in most cases threatens to overstep ‘‘the 
one-third of the income” limit. Few of them can build indivi- 
dually. To build co-operatively seems to be the answer. An 
example which illustrates such an enterprise is now under 
construction. 

Two apartment houses are at present being erected on 
Queen St. East in Toronto. Situated on a beautiful hill they 
overlook the lake and will house thirty-four suites. Six 
apartments are comprised of six rooms each, and twenty- 
eight apartments of five rooms each. This means that there 
are two or three bedrooms, a living room, kitchen and bath- 
room. Each apartment also has a large balcony. The base- 
ments will include one hundred and fifty cubic feet of 
storage space for each apartment, two common laundries 
with drying rooms, a central heating unit and garages for 
eight cars. 

The project was started by a group of Estonian-born, 
new Canadians, who came from Sweden where co-operative 
movements and co-operative building have been highly 
developed. Several other Canadian families have recently 
joined this nucleus. The co-operative is operating as a limited 
company whereby each member is an owner of a specific 
amount of shares which is equivalent to the value of his 
apartment. 

Originally the group’s intention was to limit the down 
payments to two thousand dollars for a five-room apartment 
and two thousand five hundred dollars for a six-room apart- 
ment. However at the request of the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation who have declared themselves willing 
to assist the company by supplying a mortgage, the down 
payment has been increased to three thousand dollars, and 
three thousand five hundred dollars respectively. These 
amounts cover all down payments for the expenses, including 
land, building and other costs. 

Later monthly payments are divided according to the size 
of the apartments. During the first five-year period the 
monthly payments are 


$ 90.00 


five-room apartments 
100.00 


six-room apartments 
During the second half of the decennial period 


70.00 


five-room apartments 
80.00 


six-room apartments 


After twenty years, when the mortgage will be completely 
paid the monthly payments will be thirty dollars to cover 
the operating costs of the buildings. 

The monthly payments (rents) have been set at a higher 
rate than the actual operating costs plus payment of the 
principal and interest required, with the purpose of develop- 
ing a fund which will be available, in case one of the owners 
wishes to withdraw his capital or sell his share. Under these 
conditions the co-operative would be able to buy the apart- 
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ment for the original price plus the amount invested through 
monthly payments. 

If the surplus capital is not needed for such a purpose the 
co-operative will possess, in ten years, enough capital to 
start a new building or build summer resort cottages for the 
shareholders. 

The yearly operating costs of the thirty-four apartments 
have been estimated as follows, 

Taxes $ 3,500.00 

Heating 3,500.00 

Water Supply 800.00 

Electricity to light the stairs and basements 250.00 

Janitor’s Salary ,200.00 

Maintenance 500.00 

Insurance ,500.00 

Sundries 400.00 


Total 11,650.00 


The building costs will amount to $292,000.00 
Cost of land 


Fees and permits 


,200.00 
300.00 


9 
2 
1 


Total ,500.00 

These costs are relatively high. The land was rather 
expensive because of its beautiful location with an excellent 
view toward Lake Ontario, the benefit of which will be 
enjoyed by all apartments. The building costs could have 
been reduced by squeezing the size of the rooms to a bare 
minimum; but this, as far as economy has allowed, has been 
avoided. Several modest but practical qualities have been 
introduced, such as semi-fireproof and sound-proof floors, 
garbage chutes and ample cupboard space in bedrooms and 
kitchens. 

It is too early to speak about the final outcome of the 
project, just as it is too early to speak about the appearance 
of the buildings. No attempt has been made to demonstrate 
daring architecture. The modesty of means and the simple 
mode of life of the future dwellers dictated the aesthetic 
approach. The tenant has been the scale. Contemporary, as 
they will be, the two buildings are not designed to be merely 
“machines to live in.” We are living in the nineteen hundred 
and fifties: a little less revolutionary, a little less earnest, and 
a little more human than thirty years ago 


Preface to a Philosophy 
of Education 


Vernon S. Stevens 


®> A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION must start from the 
social milieu in which technological development has put us. 
Cultural change derives from new devices of production, 
transportation and communication. Of late this cultural 
change has been rapid and the lag in social adjustment to it 
has been more apparent. But there can be no social readjust- 
ment by a mere return to the philosophies that maintained 
a simpler mode of life. 


It is at this pyint that we run into the panaceas of char- 
ter education and education for citizenship. Both these 
philosophies overlook the fact that the schools can never 
make better citizens than are the citizens who presently 
support these schools. Pupils can be taught the character- 
istic acts approved by popular convention and they can be 
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taught about the machinery of government set up to regu- 
late these acts: but their degree of participation depends 
entirely upon what they see of the society in which they live 
The schools cannot assume the responsibility for making 
over the world. 

The first requisite of an educational system is to produce 
people who can earn their keep: this needs no elaboration. 
The second and prime requisite is to train people to that 
acme of efficiency in a vocation which results in personal 
security: for clear thinking, >operation and unselfishness 
are possible in a person only - self-confidence is secured 
The basis for a realignment present educational sys- 
tem toward these ends seem st upon the concept of a 
universal compulsory attendance between fixed ages. This 
is a concept that needs examination: the age of entry to 
school is determined by certain physical factors; then the 
age of school leaving should be determined by comparable 
factors. 

A child ought to be allowed to choose between further 
education and immediate employment when he or she 
reaches physical maturity, rather than be compelled to 
remain in school until sixteen. But this possibility of im- 
mediate employment being chosen does not imply the 
spectre of exploited child-labor: for the adolescents who 
choose full-time employment should still be subject to 
supervision by the school authorities. It would be to the 
teacher's advantage too, as well as the child’s, to have an 
opportunity of seeing the product of their labours func- 
tioning. 

But, schooling ought not to be regarded as over at this 
separation. Pupils dropping out does not indicate the failure 
of the school, rather its limitations in terms of student 
needs at that time. Systematized schooling ought to be 
available to anyone of any age at any time that he or she 
recognizes the need of it again. The success of the Ryerson 
Institute, sponsored by the Ontario Department of Educa- 
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Correspondence 


WOODSWORTH FOUNDATION 


Ihe Editor: In the last issue of The Canadian Forum, 
Professor Underhill discussed the internal affairs of the 
Woodsworth Memorial Foundation and then launched into 
an attack on the leadership of the Ontario CCF. No doubt 
the readers of The Forum will be interested in the other 
side of the case. The substance of Professor Underhill’s 
statement in regard to the Foundation was that the annual 
meeting had witnessed a “power drive,” partially successful 
in his view, to bring the Foundation effectively under the 
official control of the CCF. The reality was very different. 


Woodsworth Memorial Foundation was established with 
a dual purpose. It was to be an educational Foundation 
which would encourage educational activities to promote 
the socialist ideals of the late J. S. Woodsworth. It was 
realized that this objective could best be accomplished if its 
direction were entirely free from party control and admin- 
istration 


The writer has been not only a member of the Woods- 
worth Foundation since its first days, but also a member of 
the executive of the Ontario CCF during that period. He 
can bear witness that at no time have the political leaders 
of the CCF interfered, or sought to interfere, with the 
educational functions of the Foundation in any shape or 
form, nor indeed was any desire to do so in the future in 
the minds of those responsible for opposition at the annual 
meeting to policies of the former Board of the Foundation. 
Neither the CCF executive nor its members, formally or 
informally, have ever discussed any criticism of the party 
or its leadership which took place at Woodsworth House or 
in connection with any of its activities. The theory that the 
party leadership desired or desire to stifle freedom of 
criticism within the movement is illusion number one. 


There was a quite different reason for the controversy 
that developed at the annual meeting. The Woodsworth 
Foundation, as has been pointed out, had a dual purpose. 
In addition to its educational activities it was intended that, 
through ownership of property which it acquired largely 
through the subscriptions of CCF members, it should pro- 
vide a centre for other socialist activities, and not the least 
for the offices of the Ontario CCF, the party which repre- 
sented on the political front the ideals of J. S. Woodsworth. 


This purpose was made explicit in the campaign for the 
financial support of members of the CCF and no doubt 
was foremost in the minds of many subscribers. And so the 
CCF became tenants of the Foundation and the head- 
quarters of the CCF in Ontario were established at Woods- 
worth House. Unfortunately, as Professor Underhill has 
stated, the landlord-tenant relationship led to some re- 
grettable friction. This, no doubt, was in part the result of 
personal feelings which it would not be helpful to discuss, 
nor are the relative merits of importance. There were no 
differences so grave that a reasonable degree of good will 
and consultation between socialist comrades could not have 
easily dissolved them. 


However, this friction either created or indicated an 
attitude of hostility to the CCF or its administration on the 
part of at least a few of the Board of Woodsworth House. 
In the opinion of some of the regular supporters of the 
Foundation, this‘ hostility endangered the future usefulness 
of the Foundation. Although the Foundation could best 
carry out its educational functions independently of the 
CCF, it could hardly do so effectively if it had alienated the 
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sympathies of many loyal supporters of the CCF and had 
permitted hostility to develop into a complete separation 
or divorce. The matter came to a head when the notice of 
the annual meeting indicated that the Board of the Founda- 
tion contemplated such a separation or divorce. They pro- 
posed to sell the property of the Foundation — apparently 
without consultation with the CCF and in answer to 
enquiries, officials of the Foundation stated that plans to 
acquire other premises did not contemplate any offer of 
accommodation to the Ontario CCF. To many loyal sup- 
porters of the Foundation and of the CCF, such a proposal 
seemed to be a breach of the implied trust created by the 
solicitation of funds on the basis that Woodsworth House 
was to be a centre for socialist activities, including those of 
the CCF. In addition, such a course of action was deemed 
disastrous in the long run to the educational objectives of 
the Foundation. That such a complete separation or divorce 
was not foreign to the minds of some of the members of the 
Board was evidenced in the reports of the officers at the 
annual meeting. 


This attitude of hostility to the CCF coincided with an 
openly expressed hostility to the trade unions, or at least 
to those trade unions, notably members of the United Steel 
Workers of America, who had led the movement for effective 
trade union support for democratic socialism in all its 
manifestations, including Woodsworth Foundation itself. In 
the view of some of these members of the Foundation, 
a crisis had arrived in its affairs and action was required if 
disaster to the Foundation and its purposes was to be 
avoided. 


The result of the differences of opinion was the enlisting, 
by both sides to the dispute, of new members before the 
annual meeting. At least so far as the opponents of the 
former administration were concerned, these new members 
were confined to those who believed in democratic socialism 
and who were genuinely concerned that the Foundation 
should not be lost to the cause of promoting the socialist 
ideals of J. S. Woodsworth. There was nothing improper 
about either group soliciting new members and no doubt 
the Foundation will be strengthened both financially and in 
other respects by the renewed interest that the controversy 
provoked. 


Naturally perhaps the small group who supported the 
administration were unable to enlist new members as suc- 
cessfully as their opponents. By and large, the majority 
view prevailed. Despite what Professor Underhill with a 
trace of the ‘smear tactic” describes as the communist 
thoroughness of those with whom he disagreed, at least two 
or three of those who aligned themselves with his views were 
elected through the forbearance or inefficiency of their 
opponents. 

The meeting was not a happy one. The reports of the 
officers, with one or two exceptions, contained little or 
nothing but bitter attacks on those who disagreed with 
them. If nothing else indicated the need for changing the 
administration, the reports of the officers of the Foundation 
clearly did. The change was made and the Board has been 
immeasurably strengthened. Friends of the Foundation may 
rest assured that its educational activities will be developed 
and expanded—without party interference on the one hand 
and without needless friction with the CCF on the other. 

But Professor Underhill in his article employed his'ver- 
sion of the Woodsworth House affair as a springboard for 
a vigorous attack on the leadership of the Ontario CCF. In 
his view, the leadership was responsible for the lack of 
electoral success in the last two elections, for complete 
indifference to the socialist education of its members, and 
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was guilty of some sinister power of manipulating itself 
into the position of a permanent bureaucracy. 

It is too bad that one who has made such a great con- 
tribution to the cause of democratic socialism in Canada as 
Professor Underhill, and who has acquired a wide influence 
and respect, should allow his regrettable remoteness from 
what has actually been going on in the CCF to lead him to 
such preposterous conclusions. 


That the CCF in Ontario is not as strong and effective as 
believers in democratic socialism would like is indeed true. 
The limits of this article do not permit me. an analysis of 
the reasons. No doubt the leaders of the Ontario CCF would 
welcome constructive suggestions as to how existing defi- 
ciencies may be repaired. It is, however, presumptuous, 
even for a man of such brilliance as Professor Underhill, to 
suggest that those with whom he does not agree have lost 
their socialist ideals. To allege that the CCF is operated 
by a bureaucracy which manipulates the democratic pro- 
cesses to maintain itself in office is, to put it bluntly, sheer 
nonsense. Such a view could only have been advanced by 
Professor Underhill because he has not been close to the 
conventions of the CCF or has been misinformed. 


If Professor Underhill refers to the small paid staff of the 
Ontario CCF, and particularly to its secretary, he is doing 
him and them a grave injustice. The CCF in Ontario has 
been amazingly fortunate in the outstanding devotion, self- 
lessness, ability and socialist vision of those who have been 
employed by it. If he refers to those who are on the pro- 
vincial councils and executives which administer the affairs 
of the party, he is likewise wide of the mark. In fact, with 
a few exceptions, of whom the writer is one, the personnel 
of the provincial executive has constantly changed through- 
out the years. A very few members, for example, of the 
present provincial executive have served for more than four 
or five years. Quite a few new members are elected to the 
executive every year. So far as the provincial council which 
elects the executive is concerned, a majority of its members 
are elected directly by constituencies throughout the 
province, or in some cases by zone councils representing a 
group of constituencies. With these elections the provincial 
council or executive has nothing to do. 


The balance or minority of the council are elected in 
open convention every year. So far as the writer is aware, 
at no time have the elections to these councils been the 
result of manipulation or of any form of pressure by any 
group in the CCF or by its existing leadership. They have 
been elected solely because the convention, in their best 
judgment, thought that those whom they were electing 
were best fitted to serve the movement. There has been 
absolutely no attempt to exclude newcomers or to stifle 
criticism or complete freedom of expression. Indeed, many 
have complained that the conventions of the CCF at times 
border on the chaotic because of the extreme desire to per- 
mit full freedom of discussion within the limits of available 
time. 


There is absolutely no reason in the world why Professor 
Underhill or any member of the party who disagrees with 
the policies of the Ontario CCF or disapproves of the per- 
sonnel of its leaders, should not express their own views 
and put forward their own candidates at the conventions. 
They will find no obstacle in ‘any inherent drive for self 
aggrandizement”’ on the part of the bureausrats in the move- 
ment or any unwillingness’ to share or hand over responsi- 
bility in the arduous task of making socialist ideals flourish 
in the Canadian soil. 

It would be unthinkable, for example, in an Ontario CCF 
convention, that the practice adopted by the administration 
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of Woodsworth House in presenting nominations for office 
should be adopted. That practice consisted of a nominating 
committee not only presenting nominations, but making its 
own recommendations with the official stamp of approval 
and suitable eulogies for those it preferred. 


Professor Underhill, however, raises a more serious ques- 
tion. He suggests that there is a danger of the CCF in On- 
tario becoming a sectarian minority akin to the American 
socialists. This is indeed an appalling prospect, but what 
Professor Underhill does not say is that in effect it is pre- 
cisely this which has caused a difference of opinion between 
the administration of the CCF and the minority whose 
views, at least in this article, he espouses. The officers and 
executive of the CCF have long recognized that if the CCF 
is not to become a smal] sectarian group but an effective 
political party, it must secure the support, as other success- 
ful democratic socialist parties have done, of the basic 
economic groups in the country. It must effectively repre- 
sent the political views, for example, of organized labor and, 
where possible, of the organized farmers. 


That there is a danger to a socialist movement in the 
control of economic groups such as the trade unions may be 
acknowledged. In Ontario the CCF have succeeded in the 
last few years in getting substantial support from a large 
section of the labor movement. To the pessimists it may be 
said that this support of the CCF is in its infancy, has not 
yet been wholly successful, but is vigorous and growing. 


Foremost amongst the unions which have aided this de- 
velopment in innumerable ways is the United Steel Workers 
of America. Again the writer can personally testify that at 
no time have the union or any of its leaders made their sup- 
port conditional upon any control or the adoption of any 
policy by the Ontario CCF. There has been absolutely no 
interference by the trade union movement or by Steel 
Workers in particular, nevertheless the group which Pro- 
fessor Unde hill supports in his article constantly throws 
doubt and suspicion upon the motives and good will of those 
in the union movement who have supported the CCF. 
Professor Underhill himself in his article cannot forbear to 
sneer at the Steel Workers and to exploit dissension within 
the ranks of organized labor to seek to make his point. 

The very danger against which he warns in his article is 
the danger most likely to ensue if the attitude which he 
has expressed were to be predominant in the Ontario CCF. 
Fortunately for the future of the CCF and for the ideals 
for which it stands, there is no likelihood that it will. 


The rift that Professor Underhill’s article reveals between 
the “intellectuals” and those responsible for the administra- 
tion of the CCF is unfortunate if not entirely unprecedented 
in socialist parties. It is unfortunate because Professor 
Underhill and those for whom he speaks have made and 
can make very great contributions to the cause of the CCF 
and democratic socialism. There is, as he has pointed out, 
the need for vigorous independent intellectual ferment for 
the health of any socialist party. From the administration 
side of the fence, let me say to Professor Underhill and his 
friends that they should forget fears and suspicions which 
are largely groundless. 

~The socialist movement of Canada needs and appreciates 
their help 4nd criticism and together we can contribute to 
the socialist commonwealth of the future. 
F. A. Brewin, Toronto, Ont. 
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Frank H. Underhill writes: 

To carry on further controversy as to exactly what hap- 
pened at the annual meeting of the Woodsworth Memorial 
Foundation in Toronto on February 27 would only bore 
most of the readers of The Canadian Forum. The invincible 
innocence of Mr. Brewin about the packing of the meeting 
by the CCF-CCL officialdom could not be overcome at this 
late date by any arguments of mine. Similarly with his 
innocence about the continuity of the control over the 
Ontario CCF by this same inner group. Mr. Brewin writes 
in a beautifully benign spirit, but his benignity is that of 
the cat who has just swallowed the canary. 

Readers of The Canadian Forum who cannot test con- 
tradictory statements of fact can, however, test for them- 
selves the reliability of some of the professions of Mr. 
Brewin and his friends. He professes on behalf of the CCF 
executive to welcome criticisms, but he refers in two places 
to my criticism as a “smear” and a “sneer.” I have been 
making a good many criticisms of the CCF in recent years, 
but I have never known them to be welcomed by the official- 
dom except by retorts of this kind, and a similar welcome 
has been given to criticisms from other CCF members. 

He professes a great interest in educational work in the 
CCF. At the meeting of February 27, Mr. Lewis described 
the educational activities of Woodsworth House as not worth 
a hoot in Hades. This was an unfortunate slip on Mr. Lewis’ 
part, made when he was so confident of victory in the meet- 
ing that he felt able to let himself go with a bang. But it was 
more revealing about the real attitude of the CCF official- 
dom than are the carefully honeyed words of Mr. Brewin 

Anybody can easily make a test for himself of the real 
interest in education that prevails in CCF Toronto head 
quarters. Take a look at the files of the Ontario CCF News 
over the past few years, and see if they give you the im- 
pression of a management solicitous to building up a CCF 
membership who shall be intellectually alert and well in- 
formed about the issues that have caused storms in world 
socialism over the past two decades, or of a management 
that encourages discussion, They give me the impression 
of a management that regards the CCF members as sheep 
The essence of the educational process is discussion. 


I expressly said that I approved of the enlisting of trade 
union support for the CCF. But actually all that has been 
achieved so far is the support of the CCL union leaders, 
not the support of the trade union membership. As the last 
two elections have shown, the leaders cannot deliver the 
trade union vote. And the reason again must be their neglect 
of education. The British trade unions were brought over 
to the side of Labor in politics only after a long process of 
agitation, propaganda, controversy and debate, which 
started in the early 1880’s and went on all through the 
1890's and the first decade of the 1900's. Nothing com- 
parable to this educational process has taken place in the 
Ontario trade unions. I repeat that the essence of the edu- 
cational process is discussion. 


[Note: The Editor thanks the following correspondents: 
Mr. W. P. Rowley, Mr. H. A. Hatfield and Mr. Peter 
Macdonald (pro-Underhill) and Mrs. Beatrice Deacon and 
Mr. Dudley Bristow (pro-Brewin) for thoughtful and well- 
informed letters, and deeply regrets his limitations of Space. | 


The Editor: I received a letter recently re my overdue 
subscription. I am sending along my $5.00 together with 
my good wishes for your work of providing a much-needed 
expression of Canadian liberal opinion. 

I wonder if I might state some of my reactions to your 
paper. I have no wish to obtrude unwelcome opinions but 











may be interested in my reactions or prejudices 

ver you might call them. I express them from a 

¢ helpful. You might take them as having some 
n the fact that my subscription is long overdue 


the financial angle. Since I am in the low income 
I find $5.00 definitely steep. However, I can under 
the amount may be necessary. My main feeling has 
different nature. I have been undecided about 
radian Forum. Along with some articles which I 
good I find quite a number that I think are not. 
quite frank. What I object to is summed up 

a phrase Lloyd Harrington uses in the March 
histicated intellectualism.” As I have pondered 
irticles | cannot get rid of this impression in a 
iber of them-—a supercilious attitude far removed, 
from ‘moral ardor” but from what I would regard 
incerity. I feel myself being talked down to; at 
ense that my convictions are being sneered at 
te chapter and verse but you will know what 


nake one point abundantly clear: it is not that I 

onvictions as sacrosanct or resent having my 

hallenved; on the contrary I recognize the neces- 

ited out of my groove. But I do resent it 

tante, | expect the person who jolts me to be 

oncerned about truth. I am glad to say that 

tiles are of the latter nature. For example, F. H 

ill challenges a number of my opinions, but he is 

forthright and instructive. W. E. Collin’s analysis 

literature seems to me to be an excellent example 

ne leftist approach; it contains a challenge to take 

cepted values, inspired by honest human interest, 
ng and compassion 


ree with Lloyd Harrington's analysis of the situation 
(Ck. But I don't think his proposals start at the 
lace. I would line up the points as follows: (1) 
human interest, etc. (2) Independent research, etc 
\ positive statement of principles and policies, with 
h debunking as seems absolutely necessary 
| have been constructive. I shall be reading future 
ot with an open mind, but with a favourable bias. 
less I shall expect a positive, straightforward and 
tpproach G. B. Mather, Vegreville, Alberta 


On the Air 


Allan Sangster 


Pm PROBABLY NO ONE in this country, with the certain 

exception of The Canadian Association of Broadcasters, has 

ed more barbs at The Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
than | have in this column 


\t the same time (unlike the CAB) I have made no effort 
lisguise my belief that, within the confines of its limited 
and in terms of real service to the people of its 
no broadcasting organization in the world, except- 
BBC, has succeeded so admirably and completely in 

ng programs of the highest quality to its listeners. 


Now and then, of course, like all carpers, I lose sight of 

t fact. Regularly, once a year at this time, I have that 
brought home to me. It has been brought home once 

ire by the announcement that the CBC has done it again 
In competition with the much wealthier American networks, 
it the sixteenth Annual American Exhibition of Educational 
Radio and Television Programs, the Canadian Broadcasting 
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Corporation has carried off six of the twelve prizes given for 
programs heard nationally by networks or transcription. 


First awards went to Stage Fifty-Two, in the “cultural 
section, and to Cross Section, in the “Public issues” section 
Honorable Mentions — the only other prize given, went to 
CBC Wednesday Night (cultural), to No Escape (Special 
one-time broadcasts),’ and to Children’s Theatre and A 
Carol for Canada in the chidren’s section. 


In the regional and single-station class the CBC carried off 
one first and two honorable mentions; three more honorable 
mentions went to private Canadian stations — two of them, 
incidentally, to programs produced by The Bureau of Pub- 
lications of the Government of Saskatchewan. 


All in all it seems that Canadian Radio in general, and 
the CBC in particular, can still deliver a very superior 
product. 

* . . 

Last month I mentioned, with respect to the CBC’s own 
major network, a sufficiently flagrant case of excess adver- 
tising content in a radio program — the soap opera Brave 
Voyage. I pointed out that the CBC’s own officials were, 
on their own stations, allowing their own regulations to be 
violated. 

Since then I have turned eye and ear and watch on a 
private station — CKEY, to be exact. As might be expected 
of a private station and a member of the CAB, CKEY oper- 
ates with even more shocking illegality. 

From midnight till morning, CKEY’s time is sold, in fifty- 
five minute blocks, to one sponsor, a used-car dealer. The 
five-minute periods following each hour, however, are pur- 
chased by two other sponsors, Bromo-Seltzer and Metro 
Cab, who present, supposedly, five minutes of news on 
alternate nights and, apparently, compete to see who can 
cram in the longest commercial. 

By my timing they're almost neck and neck, with Metro 
out in front by ten seconds. On three nights, timed in the 
week of April sixth, commercial content ran from one 
hundred to one hundred and ten seconds, instead of the 
thirty seconds allowed. What this means is that, in order to 
hear three minutes of news and weather, you have to hear 
almost two minutes of commercial drivel. Of the total pro- 
gram period, commercials take up 33.3 per cent; but of 
useful time (from the listener's viewpoint) the commercial! 
segment is equal to fifty per cent. And let me quote again 
the applicable section of the regulations: “The advertising 
content of any program shall not exceed in time ten per cent 
of any program period.” 

The program period here is five minutes; the allowable 
commercial time is thus one-tenth of five: one-half minute, 
or thirty seconds. And we are getting more than three times 
thirty seconds, I’ve worked out this simple sum in detail so 
that everyone—Mr. Dunton, Mr. Bushnell, Mr. Young, and, 
I hope, some interested Members of Parliament — may ap- 
preciate the enormity of the transgression at a glance. Some 
one will no doubt say, “Oh, well, it’s late, and probably no 
one’s listening.” Someone else may suggest that because this 
is only a five-minute program it doesn’t really matter. But 
on this one station, in these six night hours, there are at 
least forty such programs, and surely the few who listen at 
three a.m. are as entitled to good radio as the hordes who 
listen at the “best” hours, between seven and ten p.m. And 
think what may happen if this tendency is not checked 
The greedy sponsor is always on the alert, and presently 
we shall have thirty-minute shows. with ten to twelve min- 
utes of commercial content; hour shows in which we are 
given the full treatment for twenty minutes or longer. 
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More important than any of that, however, is the simple 
principle involved: So long as the regulation states that 
ten per cent is the maximum then the CBC should allow 
neither itself nor anyone else to exceed that figure. If ten 
per cent is not enough, then the regulations should be pub- 
licly and officially revised. The present situation, in which 
the people’s air-time is guarded by a sleeping watchdog is 
no doubt extremely satisfactory to sponsors and agencies: 
from the people's point of view, however, it is as iniquitous 
and malignant as anything one can imagine. 


There is no question that the CBC has both the power 
and authority to act in this matter; at the present moment 
backed up by the Massey Commission report, it is in an 
unusually strong position and should take firmer action 
than ever before. 

* * * 

Those of you who hunt for good music on the air and who 
listen when you find it, will perhaps have come across The 
Music of Mozart, which started on April 19th and is now 
on Trans-Canada Saturday afternoons, three to four p.m. 


This program, if it follows its original intention, will be 
the most ambitious and extensive gramophone program 
which the CBC or, probably, any broadcasting system has 
ever undertaken. That original intention is to present, within 
the limits of what has been recorded, everything which this 
greatest of composers ever wrote. Within those limits, for 
the early works, we can find about one in five; for the music 
of his adolescence and young manhood, about one in three; 
for the works of maturity and all the greatest music, almost 
everything. I have a special and intense interest in this 
series, for it was my idea and I have arranged the programs 
and written the commentary. 


Film Review 
D. Mosdell 


® A FEW YEARS BACK a jaded reviewer described 
The Valley of Decision as a large glum movie which treated 
the subject of capital versus labor without taking sides. In 
that movie, by a familiar sleight of hand, the conflict 
between labor and management in one steel mill was trans- 
ferred to the less controversial area of romantic love, and 
ultimately resolved by the marriage of the steel mill heir 
to the daughter of the mill-workers’ leader. Unforttinately 
for the movie-makers, who wanted to be given credit for 
taking a serious subject seriously without actually doing 
so, their “love laughs at deadlocks” formula really only 
satisfied those movie-goers who didn’t give a hang about 
deadlocks anyway; the rest—a sizeable and vocal minority 
laughed both at the love-story and the deadlock, and 
unhesitatingly called the whole movie frivolous. The Valley 
of Decision paid for itself several times over at the box- 
office; but returns in prestige were disappointingly low. 


Presently, Louis De Rochemont, whose Lost Boundaries 
had both paid off at the box-office and pleased the critics by 
its superlative documentary technique, decided to give the 
labor-management theme a whirl in the same manner, and 
produced The Whistle at Eaton Fatls. It failed miserably 
to please anybody, although as far as sheer technique was 
concerned it was clearly superior to nearly everything 
De Rochemont had previously done. Actually, The Whistle 
at Eaton Falls was neither more nor less true to life than 
Lost Boundaries: but the general public resented the 
absence of a strong boy-meets-girl story, and the critics 
pointed out that in spite of its apparent seriousness, the 
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solution of the labor-management difficulties was essentially 
as fri.olous and evasive as the solution of the troubles in 
The Vaiey of Decision. Moreover, both public and critics 
had become accustomed to the documentary technique 
itself, and were in fact beginning to realize-that any sort 
of technique, documentary, romantic, or even surrealist is 
only a means, and not an end in itself. Still, you could not 
accuse De Rochemont of trying to treat the subject of labor 
and management without taking sides; the odd thing was 
that so many people assumed, even after they had seen the 
picture, that the side De Rochemont took was that of labor 
It is true that the plot concerns the struggle of a union in 
a small New Hampshire town to prevent new machinery 
being installed in the town’s only factory, because the new 
machines will put a great many people out of work. A great 
deal of footage is devoted to showing the factory hands at 
work and at home and in union meetings; a thousand 
homely touches demonstrated clearly that these scenes were 
authentic; no worker had a baby grand piano or drove to 
work in a Cadillac; most of the men wore leather jackets 
and no hats, and the women were aggressively unglamorous 
In their dealings with the owners of the factory the union 
members show up rather badly; they're stupid, short-sighted, 
and a small minority among them downright violent. Only 
one member of the union, Lloyd Bridges, has enough in 
telligence to realize what the problem actually is — and he 
learns the fact only by stepping out of the ranks of labor 
and becoming general manager. That this is a faithful pic- 
ture of many unions no one will deny. Where de Rochemont 
loads the dice is in his picture of the owner of the factory 

and later his widow, Dorothy Gish; they are kindly, public 

spirited people, totally opposed to exploitation of labor and 
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Miusic Review 
Milton Wilson 


PON MARCH 26th the Canadian League of Composers 
! the Toronto Symphony Orchestra under Geoffrey 
Waddington presented a concert of music by living Canadian 
mposers, most of which was broadcast by the CBC 
(}pinions on the value of individual pieces will no doubt vary 
there surely can only be one opinion about the value of 
the undertaking as a whole. It should have many successors 
Represented by large works were Murray Adaskin and 
\lexander Brott, and by smaller works Harry Somers 
Fiden Rathburn, Samuel Dolin, Harry Freedman and 
Walter Kaufman 


To begin with the less important works, Samuel Dolin’s 

\ Aerzo is a pretty obvious piece of contemporary grotesque 
i clever exercise but little more. Walter Kaufman’s Madras 
‘xpress gave the orchestra a thorough workout, but he has 
lone much better work than this. Eldon Rathburn’s /mages 
Childhood, which I have heard before, was originally com 
wsed for a documentary film and I suspect that it would 
‘in substance if heard in its proper place. As a concert piece 
it is a bit thin and diluted, trying (at least, as it affected me 
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from the concert stage) to be sentimental and detached at the 
same time, and succeeding in merely being vaguely pleasant 


If the rest of Harry Freedman’s Symphoncette is anything 
like as good as the Nocturne, the sooner we hear it all the 
better. The composer's earlier Five Pieces for String Quartet 
was a promising work, but in the slow movements the nos- 
talgic sentiment and the melodic-harmonic angularity didn’t 
always mix. In this Nocturne they certainly do. It is far more 
mature than anything in the Five Pieces. If Mr. Freedman 
can take time off from playing the French horn, he ought to 
give us a great deal of excellent music in the future. The first 
two of Harry Somers’ North Country Sketches were on the 
program. When I first heard this work, I remarked in a re 
view that although the conception behind the movements 
was generally impressive, the material “rarely seemed 
adequate to the design.” [I still think there may be some 
truth in this, but further hearings have made jt seem less 
important. The control of the material, the firmness of the 
design, and the economy of the means employed become 
more impressive at each hearing, and seem, by the way, to 
be characteristic of Mr. Somers’ music generally. 

The two large-scale works on the program were Alexander 
Brott’s Violin Concerto, played by John Dembeck, and 
Murray Adaskin’s Ballet Symphony. Alexander Brott’s Con- 
certo (which I had heard once before) shows this composer 
at his skilful, if not very distinguished, best; the mixture of 
the trivial and the pretentious, so annoying in his Concordia, 
is less apparent here and one can appreciate a craftsmanlike 
job without being forced to test the depth of the water. As 
usual, Mr. Brott is least successful in climactic passages, 
where he strains his restricted powers of invention and forces 
his unobtrusive themes to be imposing platitudes, and most 
successful in brooding or quietly energetic passages. The 
work’s most obvious ancestor (although this may be sheer 
fancy on my part) seems to be Ernest Bloch’s Violin Con- 
certo, Murray Adaskin’s Ballet Symphony is in six move- 
ments, four quick and two slow. The prevailing mood in the 
quick movements is gay, jocose, ironic, which is perhaps a 
pity, because, while Mr. Adaskin writes in this style with 
great skill, | am not sure that it is much more than an ironic 
mask, and sometimes, as in the quite unsuccessful Fugue, the 
result is forced and artificial, and the gaiety does not run true. 
John Weinzweig does this sort of bright, sharp, melodic 
music with greater conviction. To my mind the quick move- 
ments are at their best in the more relaxed, broad, andante 
passages, rather than in the sharper, short-breathed ones, 
entertaining as they often are. But best of all are the two 
slow movements, a Pas de Deux and an Adagio, particularly 
the superb Adagio, whose wistful, quietly expressive com- 
plexity is surely Mr. Adaskin’s richest musical vein. 


ANY BOOK may be ordered from Canadian Forum Book Service 
at the regular publisher's price, postfree if payment is received with 
the order, or at publisher’s price plus postage if the book is 
seat C.O.D. 


The Butterfly 


The butterfly can, whenever he wants, 
Flutterfly off on heavenly jaunts. 

He doesn’t have to eat peas or rice, 
Goose or gravy or pickles in spice; 

He can reach the sky on a nibble or two 
Looking far sweeter than you could do 
On gratin de langoustines Georgette 
Cétes du Rhone or Crépes Suzettes. 


Violet Anderson. 
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Genesis and Geology 
Roy I. Wolfe 


® THE PROBLEM OF THE CONTEXT within which a 
scientist, or any other worker whose tool is thought, works, 
is always a vexing one. It is a problem the Russians have 
met by consciously providing themselves with the environ- 
ment they require, and calling it dialectical materialism, at 
the same time assigning to the unconscious rest of us the 
invidiously regarded environment of idealism. 

Nowadays, religion and theology seem to be given little 
weight, even by the Russians, in the shaping of the Western 
scientific mind. (The Russians prefer to assign us all to 
Plato.) Religion and science had their last great head-on 
collision over Darwinism, and for a time it seemed that 
religion in science had been for ever defeated: ““Extinguished 
theologians,” said the greatest theologue-baiter of them all, 
T. H. Huxley, “lie about the cradle of every science as the 
strangled snakes about that of Hercules.’ Recently, how- 
ever, religion has been making a comeback—as, for example, 
in the nonsense by Lecomte du Nouy, which has taken in 
too many biologists for the good repute of their discipline, 
but has at last got the contemptuous deflation it needed 
from G. G. Simpson. (More worthy of consideration is 
Lewis Mumford’s latest book, The Conduct of Life, which 
champions the teleological view that modern scientists 
abhor.) 

When, according to the theologians, Darwin made 
monkeys out of us, he was flying in the face of Scriptures, 
which accounted for man by a specific act of creation. But 
long before Darwin upset the revealed faith, a whole group 
of other scientists had been doing the same thing, by casting 
doubt on the accepted origin of the earth itself. Before the 
churchmen had to contend with the biologists, they had to 
defend their dogmas against the geologists. And just as the 
biologists of today have their du Nouy injecting religion 
into biology, the geologists had their Kirwan, Buckland and 
Sedgwick injecting religion into geology. Kirwan, indeed, is 
an exact precursor of du Nouy in his fondness for the 
mathematics of probability. Only by one chance in ten mil- 
tion, Kirwan decides, could the remarkable correspondence 
between the story of genesis, as related by Moses, and the 
facts gleaned from the geological record (as Kirwan sees 
these facts) have happened. I don’t remember what figure 
du Nouy arrives at for the improbability of life’s evolving 
on earth by mere chance, but it too is a hefty one. No one 
today would call Kirwan’s work anything but nonsense, and 
I can only hope that du Nouy’s day will come too. 

In the conflict between Vulcanists and Neptunists one 
hundred and fifty years ago, and in the later conflict between 
Uniformitarians and Catastrophists (formidable , mouth- 
filling categories, these), one group of men, ‘while not 
indifferent to the religious implications of their version of 
history,” were not willing to be led by their religious con- 
victions in their attempts to explain what they saw recorded 
in the earth’s surface; the other put the word of the Bible 
ahead of all observations. Inevitably, as more and more 
observations were made, those reclining on the authority of 
the Bible had to give way, and retreat to other positions, 
which in turn had to be abandoned as they became untenable. 

In the excellent historical study by C. C. Gillispie* the 
key passage gives an admirable summary of this process: 

“Neptunists and catastrophists set themselves a_ task 
which ultimately proved self-contradictory. They accorded 


*GENESIS AND GEOLOGY: Charlies Coulston Gillispie, S. J 
Reginald Saunders (Harvard) ; pp. 315; $6.00. 
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complete philosophical validity to whatever results Baconian 
induction might bring them; and they also required these 
results to display the structure and development of the 
material world as the history of an intending Providence 
with a moral purpose, as physical evidence not only of God's 
power but of His will and His immediacy. However firmly 
they might insist that Genesis was not designed to teach the 
truths of science, or the Geological Society to teach the 
truths of morality, still truth, as Sedgwick felt, could not be 
inconsistent with itself. The central thread of interpretation 
became finer and finer. One by one its strands were broken 
and the weight of demonstration put on those remaining 
the six days of creation, the six-thousand-year span of earth 
history, the birth of our present globe in a primeval diluviumm 
the antiquity and original parentage of species, the dynamical 
efficacy of divinely ordained cataclysms, the flood itself 
Finally, the conception of a divinity who must continually 
interfere with his arrangements in order to prove himself 
a governing force depended upon the immutability of dif 
ferent manifestations of life. This was the one remaining 
strand. Publicists rushed to hang upon it and of course 
they hanged themselves with it.” (pp. 146-7). 


They were helped in their last desperate action, of course, 
by Charles Darwin. 


John Playfair, who, in his /iustrations of the Huttonian 
Theory of the Earth (1802) helped to put modern geology 
on a firm foundation, “never denied,” in Gillispie’s words, 
“the importance of bringing the results of scientific research 
to the support of religious faith, he simply insisted on the 
impossibility of doing so by confusing theological problems 
with scientific ones. Science and theology were different 
spheres, and philosophic inquiry must proceed by its own 
laws and only in its own empirical domain.” Thus early was 
the independence of science from religion recognized, by a 
man who was himself a minister of the gospel. It is a pity 
that, during the next century, the battle for the freedom of 
science had to be fought and won over and over again. It is 
even more of a pity that today, a hundred and fifty years 
later, it has been fought still again, and this time lost by 
science, over a great part of the world. Science is still not 
free; it is, in fact, in greater slavery than ever before. It may 
no longer be compelled to conform to Genesis, but there are 
other dogmas it must conform to, if not in our country, then 
in others. 


Turning New Leaves 


& THE HISTORICAL NOVEL is now so confounded with 
bosomy jackets and mindless sensationalism that it can 
hardly be mentioned in upper-middlebrow company. But 
it remains potentially one of the most exacting forms of 
fiction, adding the discipline of scholarship to the discipline 
of art. The purveyors to the cigar-store trade hold the stage 
but there jis still a company of scholar-artists drawing 
promising recruits. Hope Muntz set a new standard with 
The Golden Warrior. Now Alfred Duggan* has fired off at 
us in quick succession three masterly little novels, each 
dealing with one of the obscurer periods of history, each 
highly original and entirely free of swashbuckle. Mr. Duggan 
is less alarmingly impeccable in his scholarship than Miss 
Muntz, and lacks her emotional force, but he has the 
advantage of her perhaps in historical imagination and 
*CONSCIENCE OF THE KING: Alfred Duggan; British Book 
Service (Faber); pp. 250; $3.00 

THE LITTLE EMPERORS: Alfred Duggan; British Book Service 
(Faber) ;. pp. 255; $3.25 
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regulation sprang from a misguided philanthropic desire to 
guarantee a minimum standard of living. The condition 
developed from the ascendancy of the military. The Empire 
once conceived as a shelter for the growth of the arts of 
civilization became a forcing-bed of taxpayers. Only by 
compelling all classes to stay rigidly in their places could 
the Empire support the army whose unwieldy bulk was de- 
manded by internal politics and was if anything injurious 
to defence. If Morals for Our Time must be pointed—but 
that one would have been an artistic blemish too. 


Mr. Duggan’s dialogue deserves a word of thanks. In his 
anxiety to make us feel at home he sometimes overreaches 
himself (‘It’s all as plain as the noseguard on your helm,” 
says a priest to the “knight with armour’’) but generally he 
has hit on the ideal manner: easily colloquial, relying for 
period coloring on the habits of thought it reveals and not on 
oddities of syntax or vocabulary; a style, in fact, that has 
the good taste to stay in the background. 

Simon Paynter. 


Books Reviewed 


THE MODERN NOVEL IN AMERICA, 1900-1950: 
Frederick J. Hoffman; Saunders (Regnery, Chicago) ; 
pp. 216; $4.00 


This is a first-rate book. In two hundred pages Professor 
Hoffman provides an ordered survey of the rich and various 
flowering of the American novel in the last half century. 
In so doing he contrives to discuss every novelist of con- 
sequence, to mention every important novel, and to make 
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discriminating and succinct comment on each. He gives full 
and critical treatment to the three novelists in the period 
who matter most: Hemingway, Fitzgerald, and Faulkner. 
His book is therefore both a conspectus and a critical study. 
There is a good selective bibliography and an index. What 
more could one ask for? 


Beginning with a discussion of Henry James’ concern 
for “the art of fiction’ and Howells’ plea for social realism 
in the novel, Professor Hoffman shows how the first was re- 
flected in the work of Edith Wharton, Willa Cather, and 
Ellen Glasgow, and how the second was developed into the 
pre-war naturalism (1900-1915) of Crane, Norris, and 
Dreiser. Then follows a chapter on Gertrude Stein and her 
influence upon Sherwood Anderson and Ernest Hemingway. 
The high points of “The American Novel Between the 
Wars’ he finds to be Hemingway's The Sun Also Rises, 
Lewis's Babbitt, and Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby. In the 
chapter “Violence and Rhetoric in the 1930s” the author 
discusses Dos Passos, Farrell, and Steinbeck, “whose work 
lifts them above the dead level of the proletarian formula 
novel;”’ then Faulkner; then Thomas Wolfe. In a final chap- 
ter on “The Last Ten Years’ he notices (1) novels of World 
War Two, of which he finds Mailer’s The Naked and the 
Dead to be the most satisfactory, (2) the work of estab- 
lished novelists, like Dos Passos, Lewis, and Farrell, who 
in the period added nothing to their earlier accomplishment, 
(3) the persistence of naturalism in writers like Saul Bellow 
and Paul Bowles, and (4) a growing critical concern with 
form in Jean Stafford, Lionel Trilling, and Robert Penn 
Warren. 

Professor Hofiman’s critical discrimination may be illus- 
trated by his comment on Jurgen, the sole survivor of 
Cabell’s early novels, which (he says) has ‘“‘a continuing 
reputation as a literary curiosity,’’ and by his praise of 
Flizabeth Madox Roberts’ unjustly neglected The Time of 
Man. He neatly points up the weakness of Willa Cather in 
observing that she was “a_ traditionalist who, having 
acquired cultivation, used it to reject the subject that lay 
at hand,” and he justly commends Faulkner in saying that 
“no novelist since James has developed so skillfully a gen- 
uinely effective management of point of view.” 


Carlyle King. 


WE ALWAYS LIE TO STRANGERS: TALL TALES 
FROM THE OZARKS: Vance Randolph; Oxford 
(Columbia University Press); pp. viii, 309; $5.25.. 

Tall tales have been defined as “exuberant combinations 
of fact with outrageous fiction.” As folk products, they 
thrive best in groups made homogeneous by occupational 
or geographical isolation. As folk art, they seem to reach 
their highest achievement when told for the edification of 
outsiders. 
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The stories collected by Vance Randolph come from the 
Ozarks, a region geographically ideal for the growth and 
preservation of the tall tale, or “windy,” as it is usually 
called in the book. As the title suggests, the tales are told 
whenever possible to strangers, especially city folk. Failing 
strangers, however, the Ozarkians themselves will gener- 
ously assume the degree of gullibility required by the artist 
According to Mr. Randolph, windy-telling is mainly re 
stricted to men, the women regarding it as just one more 
evidence of masculine childishness. 


The author of the book has in mind both the general 
reader and the student of folklore. His method is to describe 
the techniques employed by his informants and to illustrate 
these rather by outlines than fully developed tales. Since. 
as Mark Twain once said, the basis of the art is ‘‘to string 
incongruities and absurdities together in a wandering and 
sometimes purposeless way, and seem innocently unaware 
that they are absurdities,” and since the resultant leisure 
liness would be too extravagantly space-devouring, this out 
line method is necessary. The reader can do his own 
developing, because the essentials are always supplied 

An advantage of the regional approach over the occupa 
tional is the greater variety of theme. The commonest are 
all represented. There are hunting and fishing experiences 
exploits of local supermen, struggles with rich and poor 
soils and the crops therefrom, memories of most unusual 
weather phenomena, descriptions of striking flora and fauna 
Many of the tales have their counterparts elsewhere, as is 
to be expected. 


Mr. Randolph adds greatly to the piquancy of his book 
and to the exasperation of students of folklore by a discon 
certing though of course unavowed practice of the tech 
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J.D. Robins. 


DOUBT AND CERTAINTY IN SCIENCE: The B. B.C 
Reith Lectures for 1950, by J. Z. Young; Oxford 
(larendon Press); pp. 168; $1.75 

In each age new ideas spawn new machines. The reciprocal 
ilso true. In the 17th century the clock was a novelty 
provided Descartes with the model for describing the 
tion of the human body in terms of ‘structure’ and 
nection.’ Although this symbol has been used by biolo 
and medical men for a long time, it (like all such 
del incomplete: a sub-master key that will open only 
ertain doors 
ur own way we have seen the rapid growth of elec- 
calculating (communicating) machines. They paral- 
el, according to Wiener, the human nervous system, Dr 

Young employs the analogy of the calculating machine to 

throw new light on the operation of the human brain and its 

ethod of communicating. In both brain and machine there 
ire input, output and “feed-back” currents. A mechanical 
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its original popularity.” 
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THE HERITAGE OF WESTERN CULTURE: R. C. 
Chalmers (ed.); Ryerson pp. 117; cloth, $2.50; paper, 
$2.00. 

In 1946 the United Church of Canada established a 
Commission on Culture, from which it requested and 
secured a report evaluating modern culture from the stand- 
point of the Church. The Report was published in 1950. 
From the material gathered for the Report, Professor 
Chalmers has selected six chapters, and added one himself, 
to make the present book of essays on the origin and de- 
velopment of modern culture 


The United Church is to be congratulated on having 
within its ranks the team of scholars who here set forth 
clearly and interestingly the main ideas and attitudes with 
which the ages have endowed the modern man. The intelli- 
gent layman can learn from these essays the rocks whence 
he has been hewn. 


The first five essays are mainly historical. Professor Mary 
White deals with “The Greek and Roman Contribution,” 
Principal W. C. Graham with “The Hebraic Contribution,” 
Professor Kenneth Cousland in two instalments with “The 
Contribution of the Early Church” and “The Contribution 
of the Middle Ages,” and the Editor with “The Contribu- 
tion of the Renaissance and the Refermation.”’ The essays 
are well organized, judicious in tone, and informative. 


rhe other two contributors attempt an appraisal of con- 
temporary culture, Professor Northrop Frye analyses the 
unacknowledged but real relation of the titerate middle- 
class American —-a kind of ethico-liberal secularism which 
is “an easy-going and tolerant version of dialectical mate- 
rialism’’-—- and speculates on the possibility that North 
American democracy may yet take a constructive step in 
social evolution toward the limitation of irresponsible power 
and the provision of equal opportunity. Professor John 
Irving, in the most exciting essay in the book, not only dis- 
cusses the impact of science on modern culture but calls on 
liberal educators to create the intellectual atmosphere con 
ducive to social change. We need to make the social sciences 
central in liberal education, he declares, and then add to 
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them a corresponding empNasis on the teaching of social 
ethics and social philosophy in elementary school, in high 
school, in coliege and university. “Any education that is not 
education for social change is missing fire.’ | hope that doc 
trine flutters some academic pigeon-holes! Carlyle King 


MR. BELUNCLE: V. S. Pritchett; Clarke, Irwin (Chatto 
and Windus); pp. 298; $2.50. 


Almost every week in the New Statesman and Nation, 
V. S. Pritchett writes the kind of literate, stylish and in- 
telligent book reviews for which we on this continent have 
no real counterpart. And these reviews by no means exhaust 
Mr. Pritchett’s abilities. For during the past twenty-five 
years he has also published nearly a dozen books: novels, 
a travel book about Spain, collections of literary criticisms 
and short stories. 


In Mr. Pritchett’s fiction character occupies the centre ot 
the stage. His new novel could scarcely have been given a 
better title: for Beluncle is the book, the scope of its world 
is only and entirely that segment of society in which Beluncle 
intrudes with a brutal, yet somehow innocent force. it is 
the world as though seen from a train running slowly through 
the outer suburbs of some metropolitan city: a backyards 
sort of society, superficially standardized and dreary; yet 

more closely observed — persistent and _ self-righteous 
astonishingly various and wildly grotesque 


Mr. Pritchett’s Beluncle has had some success in life 
though a rather dubious success not yet fully emerged irom 
the shadow of a succession of forced moves (and not always 
moves to a better position or a more fashionable suburb). 
He is a tyrant at home, a rather grubby dissembler abroad 
Yet strung along the years of his life are a variety of spiritual 
endeavors. But the spirit for Beluncle has always been that 
spirit which resides in the lunatic fringe of the protestant 
movement, and currently he has taken his stand with the 
*arkinsonians “The Church of the Last Purification 
Toronto Mr. Pritchett makes a good deal of Beluncle’s 
spiritual life, and the satire is laced with enough bitterness 
to suggest some direct connection with the author’s past 

In this novel we simply meet Beluncle abruptly one day 
and leave him almost as abruptly on another day some 
months Meanwhile, various small happenings have 
disturbed his near-impervious existence. He has contem 


' 
t 
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lated a move to a more spacious home and intertered un 
1ously with the life of his eldest son. Business aflairs have 
grown complicated, The Parkinsonians have had to come to 
grips with an untoward and somewhat ambiguous © miracle 


t 


In a recent interview Mr. Pritchett said of his new novel 
that “It would, I imagine, interest a future geologist: it is 
a deliberately static representation of a certain area ot 
middle-class life. Yet it’s really a funny book . in my 
view, you see, everyone is really comical and grotesque— 
even cruel people.” This description pretty clearly delimits 
the area within which Mr. Beluncle is intended to take its 
place and have its effect. And within these limits it seems 
to me eminently successful: a quick and entertaining novel, 
written with grace and wit and no little vigor 

Robert L. Weaver. 


PORTRAIT OF JANE: Frances J. Woodward; Hodder and 
Stoughton; pp. 382; 9 plates; $6.25 


Jane Franklin is known to Canadians—-when she is known 
at all—as the enterprising wife of Sir John Franklin, who 
relentlessly promoted the Franklin Search from the year 
1847 when anxiety over his safety became alarm, until 1859, 
when his death and discovery of the North West Passage 
were officially accepted and commemorated. Now for the 
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first time Jane Franklin emerges as an amazing woman on 
her own account. It appears that her two hundred journals 
and some two thousand letters were of recent years turned 
over to the Scott Polar Research Institute at Cambridge by 
Franklin’s grandniece, Jessie Lefroy, with the suggestion 
that anything of polar interest be sifted out and the rest 
destroyed. Fortunately the Director realized the value of the 
papers and Miss Woodward was asked to undertake this 
“portrait” of Jane from the collection. She emerges as a 
very remarkable Victorian. 

She was a strong-willed, sharp-witted girl with a zest for 
living, small and dark and blue-eyed. She was also a blue- 
stocking. As a young woman she laid out a prodigious 
program of self-education in everything from theology and 
logic to the natural sciences, history, and languages. With 
her curiosity, a passion for knowledge at first hand, and 
money of her own, she became one of the most celebrated 
travellers of her age. She came in time to know practically 
all the famous people of her times, from Madame de Stael 
in Florence and Agnes Strickland in London, both very old 
ladies, to Thomas Taylor, Disraeli, Meredith, Maria Edge- 
worth, Mrs. Fry, Dickens and scores too many to mention 


Eleanor Porden, the poet, was a friend of Jane’s long 
before she married Franklin. Jane only met Franklin after 
the marriage and through him met all the polar celebrities of 
the day. Eleanor died, after 18 months of marriage, in 1825 
Iwo years later Jane married Franklin. The author remarks 
that “one is tempted to believe that the most interesting 
thing about Franklin is his choice of wives.” Certainly as a 
personality Sir John could not hold a candle to Jane. Miss 
Woodward says he was brave and honest and kind but 
nothing that was winning. He had experience but was 
narrow-minded and disturbed by any deviation from his own 
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circumscribed beliefs, but she concedes that to have won the 
love of two such women he must have had some less prosiac 
qualities. He may have been pompous but he must also have 
had some personal magnetism for there is no doubt of Jane's 
love and admiration. For twelve years she refused to accept 
the fact that she was a widow and we owe far more to her 
than to Franklin for our knowledge of the Canadian Arctic 
The Franklin Search opened up the whole area which was 
transferred to Canada in 1880 


Jane went with Franklin to Van Dieman’s Land, now 
Tasmania, when he was appointed Governor and they spent 
“ven tumultuous years there. It was partly because of the 
landers and conspiracies directed against them, which ended 

Franklin's recall, that he so passionately strove for the 
naval appointment of an Arctic command when he was a 
man of fifty-eight, in 1845. He felt that only such a res 
ponsibility could exonerate him in the eyes of his world. Sir 
John died in his berth on the Erebus in 1847 nearly a year 
efore the ship was abandoned, but it was 1859 before 
McClintock discovered the proofs 


The Franklin Search that Jane Franklin promoted with 
h forceful drive is not really ended. There are still 
mysteries to be solved and from time to time fresh clues are 
rought out of the Arctic. But at least we have a book which 
olves some of the mystery of Lady Jane Franklin 
Blodwen Davies 


VTALOGUE OF CANADIAN COMPOSERS: edited by 

bie it Kallmann, Mus. Bac.; Canadian Broadcasting 
(P. & I, Service); pp. 254; $3.50 

nnd, revised, and larger edition of a reference 

rst appeared in 1947. Its largest section—some 
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220 pages—is an alphabetically arranged list of Canadian 
composers and their works; other sections deal briefly and 
more or less historically with such subjects as Music Com- 
position, and Folk Song in Canada. 

Most of the book's space is, of course, given over. to 
serious” composers and their works, but a certain amount 
of information is included on Canadian composers in the 
popular field, either resident or expatriate; on recordings 
of Canadian music, and on music publishers and composers’ 
organizations. The volume is conveniently arranged, printed 
in the clearest possible type, and without that crowding 
which is far too common in Canadian works of reference. 
It should be of considerable value to anyone working in 
any branch of Canadian music. 


Finally, it is both interesting and heartening to find that 
we have so many composers in Canada, whatever the quality 
of their work, and also to find the CBC accepting responsi- 
bility —in the production of this book — for work which 
needed to be done, but which lies in a field only indirectly 
connected with broadcasting A.S. 
UNAMBO: Max Brod, translated by Ludwig Lewisohn; 

Ambassador Books; pp. 309; $3.75 

The sub-title calls this a novel of the war in Israel but it 
isn't so. Only two of the seven chapters: deal with the war 
and it intrudes only incidentally in others. It is the story of 
a rather pathetic man and his relations with an extra- 
ordinarily bitchy kind of woman, with the new state of 
Israel as the background. It is tied together by a new ver- 
sion of the old pact-with-Satan plot. Unambo is the satanic 
device for which the hero sells his soul, and, incidentally, 
allows Mr. Brod to drag the war in by sheer force as it were. 
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It is not very well written, or perhaps it is simply not well 
translated. Mr. Lewisohn has indulged in flossy English, 
with an affectation for words like cognition, monition and 
(ugh!) immitigableness. It is certainly not the epic the dust 
wrapper would make it out to be A, Andras 


JEFFERSON SELLECK: Carl Jonas; McClelland & 
Stewart; pp. 303; $3.50. 

This is a Book-of-The-Month Club selection, with most 
of the faults and virtues of its clubmates. Like Marquand’s 
Apley and Lewis’s Babbitt, the subject of this fictional 
biography, Jefferson Selleck, is a successful American busi- 
ness man, and, as such, worth writing and reading about 
if only because the Sellecks make up the most important 
political force in the world today. Unfortunately, author 
Jonas follows Marquand rather than Lewis in his treatment 
of his Omaha hero—instead of dissecting his subject, Jonas 
embalms him. Babbitt we like in spite of his faults—the 
Apleys and the Sellecks we vaguely dislike in spite of the 
author’s every effort to make them lovable. Aside from the 
fundamentally false, because commercial, approach to the 
book’s theme, Jonas doesn’t handle his task skilfully at all 
times, and the hero’s characterization develops several in- 
consistencies along the line. The villainous publisher in 
another current work, Lenard Kaufman’s Diminishing 
Returns, orders the harassed hero-writer to write “saleable 
books about lovable people—or else!” Mr. Jonas would 
have made a much better job of Jefferson Selleck if he'd 
thought less about saleability and lovability, and centred 
his considerable talents on the task before him. But, admit- 
ting its faults and lacks, Jefferson Selleck is nevertheless 
readable, quite amusing in many places, and altogether a 
good deal better book than ‘it might have been. 

Larry Rogers. 


THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF MUSI( 
Percy A Scholes; Oxford University Press; pp. 655 
$4.00 j 

Have you forgotten the value of the semihemidemisemi 
quaver? Are you uncertain about flourishes and shakes, or do 
you confuse Scotch snaps with ginger? When you come 
across Siz. in your reading do you ask yourself: “Now 
what Polish stateman was that?” Would you like brief but 
accurate information about Quentin Morvaren Maclean 

Ettore Mazzoleni or Oda Slobodoskaya ? 


Doctor Scholes’s handy compendium will answer these 
questions and thousands more. With celerity and urbanity 
the doctor will set you right on any musical question which 
can be answered in, at most, a page or so. For those who 
need a reference work on music, but who don't need or 
can’t afford one of the colossal ones, such as the Oxford 
Companion, this medium sized, medium priced bock will be 
a godsend. And Doctor Scholes’s name, combined with the 
Oxford imprint, are sufficient to guarantee substantial 
accuracy Allan Sangster. 


BROTHERHOOD OF FEAR: Robert Ardrey; Random 
House; pp. 342; $3.75. ; 


This is a novel by a Hollywood screen writer and 
playwright, purporting to deal with life in a totalitarian 
state. The central theme is a familiar one, successfully 
employed by authors as various as Dostoievski, Graham 
Greene and Eric Ambler—the pursuit of a wanted man by 
a remorseless law officer, described in its inward as well as 
its outward aspect. Ardrey’s abilities, as a novelist, are not 
equal to his task—the result reads more like a rough draft 
for a “B” movie than like a finished novel. Frank Sullivan’s 
pedantic Mr. Arbuthnot, the Cliché Expert, would not need 
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to feel ashamed of either the characters or the dialogue at 
any point in Brotherhood of Fear. And yet this same Robert 
Ardrey has an established reputation, both as a playwright, 
for such intelligent works as Thunder Rock and Casey 
Jones, and as a scenarist, for the screen treatments of such 
superior motion pictures as They Knew What They Wanted 
and The Green Years. Maybe the cliché about shoemakers 
sticking to lasts has something in it, after all. 
Larry Rogers. 


Our Contributors 


MICHAEL BACH, of Swedish-Estonian origin, practiced 
architecture in Sweden where he did schools, apartment 
houses, and a hospital with Anders Tangbom. He came to 
Toronto in 1949 to lecture at the University of Toronto 
Since 1951 he has been registered with the Ontario Associa- 
tion of Architects and is now operating his own practice in 
Toronto . . . ERIC PEHAP studied art in Estonia and 
Sweden. His works have been exhibited in Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Austria, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Sweden, U.S.A. and Canada. He is at present living in 
Montreal .. . VERNON S. STEVENS has been a teacher 
for some thirty years in public, collegiate and vocational 
schools in Toronto ... GEORGE BENNETT is living in 
Oxford, England... M. J. COLDWELL, M.P., is President 
and National Leader of the CCF. 


MAKAROFF, CARTER and CARTER 


Barristers, Poliritors, Notaries 
301-302 Birks Building, SASKATOON, Sask. 


P. G. Makaroff, K.C., Roger C. Carter, LL.B., 
Mary Y. Carter, LL.B. 





GEORGE GILBERT 
Real Estate 


272 Indian Road, Toronto, Canada 





J. J. SWANSON & CO. LTD. 


Insurance and Financial Agents 
Property Management 


We solicit enquiries re Winnipeg properties 
308 AVENUE BLDG., WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 











JOHN STEELE 


MASTER OF PHOTOGRAPHY, P.A. OF A. 


22 Grenville Street, Toronto - Kl. 6836 


AUTHORS invited to submit MSS all types (including Poems) for 
book publication. Stockwell Ltd., Elms Court, Ilfracombe, 

_ Eng. (Established 1698.) 

STAMMERING CORRECTED: Modera scientific methods. Helpful 


48-page booklet gives full information. Write today for FREE 
copy. William Dennison, 543 N. Jarvis Street, Toronto, Canada. 

















The Canadian Forum 
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U.S. LIBRARIES New Invention 
ROLLS 


The Canadian Forum Book Service acts as 
Canadian Agent for a number of leading 
public, university and government libraries 
in the United States. Prompt attention is 
given to orders for all books published or 
distributed in Canada. 


Write 


The Canadian Forum Book Service 


16 Huntley Street, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 


Now You Can Paint 


Ey yy Ea EE BE stethalpepnitp- reall 








it in paint... you pour paint into the 
sleeve-covered cylinder. It doesn’t drip. 
Doesn't leak. Just roll the paint on—and 
NEW you get e beautiful Gnish, « professional- 
looking job—no laps—no runs... 00 
brush marks! You'll be amazed! 
MagiKoter has been carefully engi 
neered . .. thoroughly tested by amaceurs 
and professionals . . . endorsed by pains 
manufacturers for oil paints and enamels. 





Cyunocer 


Complete with Sleeves 
POSTPAID TO YOUR HOME 


To Mail Market, Dept. A 100 
30 Bloor West 

Toronto, Ontario 
Please send me MagiKoters ot $5.95 


each. 
| enclose money order [) 
Send C.0.D. Oo 





COVERS ALL OF CANADA, 
U.S.A. AND MEXICO 


THOS. ALLEN LTD. 
266 King Street W. Toronto, Ont. 

















